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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PEACH TREES. 

Amid the general decay of the Peach tree, I 
have the gratification to perceive that the Jacques 
Rare-ripe has escaped the contagion. This proba- 
bly may be imputed to its constitutional health and 
vigor. Allin my grounds have borne fruit in their 
usual excellence and quantity, while all others of 
various kinds, in their vicinity have produced but 
a sickly and scanty foliage. 

The cause of this disease I have not as yet sat- 


! 
| 


fromm the winds and storms to which it is peculiarly 
exposed, 
common size and flavor; but of Jater maturity. 
Within a few days, it has been released from the 
remains of its heavy load, A severe winter, some 
years ago caused a gencral destruction of the 
peach tree. This alone, on my ground survived 
the catastrophe; and has since outlived many 
generations of its offspring. O. Fiske. 
Worcester, Sept. 19, 1831. 
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GREEN CORN STALKS, 








isfactorily ascertained. It may be occasioned by a; 
succession of wet seasons, rendering the sap inert, 
and vitiated. But specific appearances have led | 
me to an inquiry, whether it may not be imputed 
to some extraneous cause. When I commenced 

pruning my young trees in the spring, I perceived | 
on most of the young sprouts, generally within an | 
inch from the stem, a dark brown spot covering | 
the upper surface, which seemed to be ocersionec 
by some puncture, but for what purpose I could | 
not ascertain, as | could not detect any embryo in- | 
sect. Whether the poison, however, which seemed | 
evident, was infused by a venomous sting, or was 

the effect of vitiated nutriment, was left in doubt. | 
This appearance warranted a liberal pruning 
where heading down was not to be preferred. In 
this manner I obtained healthy shoots for budding, 
or a vigorous top to such young trees as liad be- 
fore undergone the process. Theo more adult 
which seemed stricken with the malaria, 1 lett té 
their fate. In no season have my young trees ap- 
peared better, and should my friends and neigh- 
bors have the misfortune to lose their whole stock, 
my sympathy in their affliction may be mitigated 
by the consolation of assuring them, that I can 
amply make good their loss. 

The Peach tree, under the common mode of 
propagating it, is liable to many casualties, and 
an early exit. The soil and situation as usually 
cultivated forms a luxuriant and plethoric growth, 
by which the fruit buds are exposed to the blight | 
of autumnal and vernal frosts ; or its branches split | 
and broken by the storms of winter, or the weight, 
of redundant fruit. This would prove a more | 
scrious calamity, had not nature provided an early 
restoration by reproduction of the mutilated tree, | 
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{they were kept while fed 


Mr Fessenpen—For the last tweutyfive years 


'T have pursued a practice, common in this viein- 


ity, of feeding milch cows with green stalks as 
soon as the corn was well filled, and the utility of 
the practice | never doubted until the present sea- 
son. I began feeding this season as usual, but 
soon found that the quantity of milk was dimin- 
ished, As the milk of each night was all sold, the 
t quantity was known. 

I did not then suppose it possible that the stalks 
could occasion the diminution, but was persuaded 
by my family to desist from giving them stalks in 
9 days after I commenced, and they 
subsisted on grazing in the same pasture in which 
as above—and to my 
surprise the quantity of miik increased. As T paid 
no attention to the subject until about the time of 
discontinuing the feeding with stalks I cannot 
State the precise amountof difference in the quan 
tity of ewith, but as near as I can ascertain it was 
from 2 to ¢ part of the whole. 

My corn was planted in hills and the stalks o 


about 4 hills per day were served to each cow! 


during the above time. 

Should the aboye be thought worth noticing in 
your paper I hope it will elicit remarks and infor- 
mation from some one of more experience than 

Your obedient servant. E. F. Woopwarp. 

Newton, Sept. 19. 1831. 





PERRY, 
The name of a pleasant and wholesome liquor 
made from the juice of pears, by means of fermen- 
tation, somewhat in the same manner as cider 


| from apples. 


The best pears for perry, or at Feast the sorts 


The fruit when not too abundant is of 


counties in the vicinity of it, to blend the juices of 
the different varieties of the pear in order to cor- 
rect the defects of one kind, by the opposite pro- 
perties of the other, It is however, he allows, 
more easy to find the required portion of sugar and 
of astringency as well as flavor, in three or four 
varieties than in one ; hence, he supposes, a judi- 
cious mixture of fruits affords a prospect of great 
benefit, 

In grinding, he remarks, that the pulp and rind 
of the pear, as in the apple, should be perfectly 
reduced, and that though no benefit is said to have 
been derived from the reduced pulp remaining some 
hours unpressed, he has no doubt but that where all 
other circumstances are the same, that portion of 
liquor will for the most part be found the best which 
lias remained the longest under the power of the 
mill stone, 

The juice of the pear and the apple, he says, are 


| 
| 





constituted of the same component paris, but that 
| the proportions are different. In the juice of the 
| pear the tanning principle is predominant, with a 
| less portion of sugar, mucilage, and tinging matter. 
| The method of managing this sort of liquor 
| during the process of fermentation, is likewise, he 
observes, nearly the same as that in cider; but that 
lit does not afford the same indications by which the 
| proper period of racking it off may be known. The 
| thick seum that collects on the Surface of cider, le 
| remarks, rarely appearson the juice of the pear, 
jand during the time of the suspension of its fer- 
| mentation, the excessive brightness of the former 
liquor is celdam seen jit the lecer 5 but that where 
the fruit has n regularly ripe, its produce wil] 
| sunendlly become moderately clear and quiet im a 
few days after it is made, and it should then be 
drawn off from its grosser lees, An excess of 
fermentation is prevented by the means used in the 
making of cider ; and the liquor is rendered bright 
by isinglass. ‘The power this substance possesses 
of fining liquors appears, he says, to be purely 
mechanical ; it is composed of innumerable fibres, 
which being dispersed over the liquor, attach them- 
selves to, and carry down, its impurities. For this 
purpose it should be reduced to small fragments by 
| being pounded in a mortar, and afterwards steeped 
| twelve or fourteen hours in a quantity of liquor sufti- 
icient to produce its greatest degree of expansion. 
In this state it must be mixed with a few gallons of 
| the liquor, and stirred till it is diffused and suspend- 





or a fresh germination of its fruit. These peculiar- which have been hitherto deemed the fittest for ed in it ; and it is then to be poured into the cask, 

i = : sew of th | | making this liquor, are so excessively tart and harsh, 

ities, with the higher quality of the produce, may | 2 . 4 
’ ‘that no one can think of eating them as fruit ; for 


» set fur its early decay consequent of high | , 
he en oGmt f y y /even hungry swine will not eat them; nay, hardly 
cultivation. 


: so h as | hem. Of these the Bosbury 
Compared with the Pear and Apple, much as smell to them the Bosbury 


the Peach | 
is naturally a short lived tree; but I apprehend it pear, the Bareland pear, and the horse pear, are the 
ill be fi be as durable asthe Plum under a dif. | 0St esteemed for Perry in Worcestershire, and 
mse iad of onians This L infer from the | Squash pear, as it is called in Gloucestershire ; in 
fact that I have a Rareripe which has been in an- both which counties, as well as in some of the ad- 
nual bearing, with scarcely an exception, for more jacent parts, they are planted in the hedge rows and 
than thirty years. The stone which produced it 


most common fields. 
was accidentally dropped in the grass by the side of 


It is observed by Mr Knight that in the making 
an open fence, on the north border of my ground, of this sort of liquor, the pears are ground and press- 
where is hada full view of Wachusett. During 


ed in exactly the same manner, asthose of apples in 
this period, except for one year, it has had an un- 


the manufacturing of cider ; but that it is not usua! 
disturbed possession of the sod and soil for ten for the reduced pulp to be suffered to remain any 
feetindiameter. It exhibits no symptoms of decay 





;c 


‘and incorporated with the whole by continued 
‘agitation for the space of two hours. This process 
j must be repeated till the required degree of bright- 
| hess is obiained, the liquor being each time drawn 
‘off, on the second or third day, from its precipitated 
'lees. Not more than an ounce and a half, or two 
‘ounces of isinglass, are, he believes, generally put 
|into a cask of a hundred and ten gallons, at once ; 
but were its mode of action purely mechanical, there 
ould be no objection to a larger quantity ; but it has 
also he says, a chemical action on the liquor, It 
combines with and carries down the tanning prin- 
ciple, and hence, during the process of fining, the 
liquor is deprived of a large porticn of its astrin- 
gency. 

This substance is most readily diffused in liquors 





length of time without being pressed. It has never, 
and has but once sustained any material injury he says, been the practice in Herefordshire, or the 





by boiling, but by this it is dissolved, and converted 
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into glue ; and its organization, on which alone its 
powers of fining depend, is totally destroyed. The 
application of itis sometimes also neccessary in the 
manufacture of cider ; though color is seldom want- 
ing in that liquor. 

Where perry or cider can be made sufficiently 
bright without it, he would not by any means re- 
commend its use. The liquor is rendered extreme- 
ly agreeable to the eye by it; but has always ap- 
peared to him to become more thin and acid by its 
action. 

In respect to the ‘after management of perry it 
is the same as that of cider; but it does not bear 


situations where it is exposed to much change of 


temperature, so well, and its future merit cannot so 
well be judged of by its present state. 
tle it almost always retains its good qualities, and 
in that situation he would always recommend it to 
be put, if it remains sound and perfect at the con- 
clusion of the first succeeding summer.’ 

On the whole the pear furnishes a less popular 
liquor than the apple, but the tree is capable of be- 
ing grown on a greater variety of soil, and is more 
productive, furnishing in the proportion of 600 
gallons of liquor to the acre, where the trees are 
full grown.—Complite Farmer. 





CEMETERY AT MOUNT AUBURN. 

This place was consecrated on the 24th inst, by 
solemn and appropriate services; but a press of 
avocations prevented our being present till the 
ceremonies were nearly concluded. We therefore 
copy the following notice of the proceedings on 
this occasion, from the Boston Courier. 

Consecration or Mount Avusurn.—The fol- 
lowing was the order of services at the consecra- 


tion of Mount Auburn as a place of sepulture, on | 


Saturday last 
1. InstruMENTAL Music, by the Boston Band, 
4%. intropuctory Prayer, by Rev. Dr Ware. 
3. HYMN, written by the Rev. Mr Pirrponr, 
To thee, O God, in future trust, 
Our hearts their cheerful incense burn 
For this thy word, ‘ thou art of dust, 
And unto dust shalt thou return.’ 


For, what were life, life’s work all done, 
Th hopes, joys, loves, that cling to clay, 
All, all departed, one by one, 
And yet life’s load borne on for aye. 


Decay! Decay! ’t is stamped on all! 
All bloom, in flower and flesh shall fade ; 
Ye whispering trees, when we shall fall, 
Be our long sleep beneath your shade ! 


Here to thy bosom, mother Earth, 

Take back, in peace, what thou hast given ; 
And all thet is of heavenly birth 

O God, in peace, recall to heaven. 

4, ADDRESS, by the Hon, Josera Srory. 

5, ConcuupinG Prayer, by the Rev. Me Pier- 
PONT. 

Muste by the Bann. 

An unclouded sun and an atmosphere purified by 
the showers of the preceding night, combined to 
muake the day one of the most delightful we ever 
experience ut this season of the year, [tis un- 
necessary for us to say that the address by Judge 
Story was pertinent to the oceasion, for if the name 
of the orator were not sufficient, the perfect silence 
of the multitude, enabling himto be heard with 
distinetiess at the most distant part of the beauti- 
ful amphitheatre in which the services were per- 
formed, will be sufficient testimony as to its worth 
and beauty. Neither is it in our power to furnish 


any adequate description of the effect produced by 
the music of the thousand yoices which joined in 
the hymn, as it swelled in chastened melody from 
the bottom of the glen, and, like the spirit of devo- 
tiou, found an echo inevery heart, and pervaded 
the whole scene, 

The natural features of Mount Auburn are in- 





In the bot- | 


comparable fur the purpose to which it is now 
sacred, There is not in all the untrodden valleys 
of the West, a more secluded, more natural or more 
|appropriate spot for the religious exercises of the 
living ; we may be allowed to add our doubts 
| whether the most opulent neighborhood of Europe 
‘furnishes a spot so singularly appropriate fora 
'* Garden of Graves.’ 

| In the course of a few years, when the hand of 
taste shall have passed over the luxuriance of na- 
“ture, we may challenge the rivalry of the world to 
| produce another such residence for the spirit of 
/beauty. Mount Auburn has been but little known 
to the citizens of Boston ; butit has now become 
‘holy ground, and 

Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 


—a village of the quick and the silent, where na- 
/ture throws an air of cheerfulness over the labors 
of death,—will soon be a place of more general 
iresort, both for ourselyes and for strangers, than 
‘any other spot in the vicinity, Where else shall 

we go with the musings of Sadness, or for the in- 
‘dulgence of Grief; where to cool the burning 


i brow of Ambition, or relieve the swelling heart of 


Disappointment ? We ean find no better spot for 
'the rambles of curiosity, health, or pleasure ; none 
' sweeter for the whispers of affection among the 
living ; nove lovelier for the last rest of our kin- 
dred. 


ure. 


Wortieceulht 





| FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

| Apples. —By Mr Robert Manning, Hawthorndian 
(Pom. Mag. No, 34,) a beautifulapple not in eat- 
jing. By Ward Pool, Dauvers, a variety of large 
size name unknown. 

Pears.—By Madam Dix, from her seedling tree ; 
this pear fully sustains the high character it has 
heretofore acquired, melting and high flavored, it 
has borne full the present season and the fruit is 
larger than the figure which accompanied its de- 
scription in the N. E. Farmer, weighing from 9 to 
10 ounces. By Gorham Parsons, Esq. a specimen 
of the Sylvanche Verte d’Hyver, a fine flavored 
excelent fruit. By Mr E. M. Richards, Cap- 
sheaf. By Capt. Stephen Wales, Dorchester, a 
seedling Pear, cated Bowdoin, rather coarse tex- 
| ture and not high flavored. By John Prince, Esq. 
Beurré du Roi, very melting, pleasant flavor, and 
}one of the best varieties of the.season. By Mr 
/R. Manning, Beurré d’Angicterre (Cox No. 28) 
Sucre Verte and Buffum’s Native Pear from R. 
Island; the latter melting and fine. By Dr Kit- 
tredge, Portsmouth, N. H. large size green pears, 
not in eating, name unknown. By S. Downer, 
Sapivuront, large and handsome specimen. Beurré 
Knox; this last is melting, fine flavor and supe- 
rior to the specimens exhibited lust season. By 
Francis Wingate, Esq. Hallowell, Me. large size 
very beautiful pexrs; the specimen was overripe, 
and appeared rather dry. By Adams Foster, Esq. 
Providence, R. I. Kuight’s seedling pears, they 
are above medium size, quite melting, and ef good 
flavor and appears well worthy of cultivation, a 
letter from Mr Foster is annexed. 











| Peaches.—By Mr E. M. Richards, Columbia, 
a good peach. By Mr E. Vose, Orange, Cling- 
| stone, and Yellow York-rareripe ; the last of very 
fine flavor. 

Grapes—By S. Downer, Schuylkill Muscadel 
Troy Grape, and Nazro (Prince’s Treatise) and 
one of the committee has seen bearing vines of 
the variety called the Buck Grape (cuttings re- 
ceived from Mr Buck) and also of the Wiune 
Grape (the plant received from Albany) and they 
all appear similar to the first named variety, 
Gale Grape (Prince’s Treatise) which is very sim- 
ilar to what is cultivated in this vicinity for the 
Morillon, Isabella, a ripe specimen of this pop- 
ular native variety, which is rapidly increasing in 
cultivation. Bland transparent, scarcely any pulp, 
not quite at maturity. By Joseph Balch, Esq. a 
cluster of white Chasselas—being one of three 
produced on a graft inserted the 25th April last. 

S. DOWNER, Chairman. 


Horticultural Hall, 
Saturday, Sept. 24, 1831. 


Providence, Sept. 16, 1831. 
To the Committee on Fruits of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 


GenTLEMEN—With this you will receive a small 
box containing about a dozen of the ‘ Knight’s 
seedling’ pear. 

This is a new variety, a native of this state, and 
is considered by many to be equal to the St Mi- 
chael or the Seckle. Were it left for me to decide, 
I should hesitate before I placed this or any other 
pear on a par with the ‘St Michael’, nor have I, as 
yet, seen any variety that possessed the sweet and 
delicate flavor of the ‘ Seckle’. 

The original tree is now standing on the farm 
of Mr Wm. Knight of Crauston, in a wild, rocky 
and uncultivated spot, remote from any dwelling, 
and until within a few years, has almost remained 
unnoticed and unknown. Within forty rods of 
ils pear tree, separated by a piece of swampy 
land, stands another of natural growth, but of no 
value whatever. 

This variety has recently been introduced into 
‘ Dyer’s nursery’, a thriving establishment, situated 
in the saire town, and it would afford me a plea- 
sure to forward scions or trees in the spring of 
1832, if you should think it worthy of cultivation. 

Respectfully your obedient servant. 

Apams Fosrer. 

P.S. The pears should not be eaten, until they 
turn yellow. 


Silk and Silk Worms. 
From the Lowell Journal. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 
NO. Vv, 

The manufacturing nations of Europe stand in 
need of the article of raw silk, which they are 
glad to procure, even of an inferior quality, from 
the most remote regions of the globe; while 
America could supply them with the best and fi- 
nest to an unbounded extent. I have pointed out 
two great markets, viz. England and France open 
to American industry and inviting it to their shores. 
I shall now show the advantages to be derived 
from this branch of trade, when once it shall have 
been fairly introduced into this country. 

The celebrated Count Dandolo, by whose la 
bors the culture of silk has been so much im- 
proved and extended throughout Europe, does not 
hesitate to affirm, that the value of silk in Italy, 
considered as an article of exportation, ig twice 
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equal to that of all other products of that country | 
taken together, and that there is no production of 


the earth in the markets of Europe, which com- 
pared to its natural value or prime cost, offers to 
the producer a greater net profit than the article 
of silk. 

If then in Italy, the land of corn, wine and oil, 
the profits on exported raw silk be equal to double 
the amount of all the other productions of the 
Italian soil taken ‘together, itis evident that the 
same if not greater advantages must result to this 
Country, particularly to the Northern and Middle 
States, whose productions, are not so rich as those 
in the south of Europe. 

Every person will easily understand that the 


From the Baltimore Chronicie of the Times. | 


| The object of the following remarks is princi- | 
pally to explain, what is meant by FLoss Stxx, | 
how made, its use, &c, We hope it will prove inter. | 
esting to more than ove description of our readers, | 
| When Mr D’tHomergue arrived in this country, | 
upwards of two years ago, it was said that he | 
had been sent for by a society in Philadelphia, to 
reel silk from the cocoons, and make floss and sew- 
ing silk, If this be true, it shows how little was 
known at that time of the different arts, 
together cooperate in the manufacture of silk, To | 
reel silk from the cocoons, is the business of a| 
| female reeler, and if the thing is to be undertaken 
on a large scale, of a director of a filature. ‘To 


} 
/ 


which | 


the French call Sote platte (flat silk,) so natmed from 
its being flat and not round like other silk. It is 
used in almost every kind of coach-lace and fringe 
makers’ work, in embroidery, aud in the manufac 
ture of stockings, gloves, aud in general of Losie- 


ry. Itis reeled like other silk, generally of from 
15 to 20, or from 20 to 25 cocoons; after reeling, 


itis seut tothe throwster, who gives it that pre- 
paration which constitutes floss suk. Ie doubies 
the threads according to the size wanted, and 
twists them in his mill, not like ether silk, several 
times, backwards and forwards, from left to right 
and afterwards from right to left, but twists it 
only on one side, and very lightly, so that when it 
is afterwards boiled by the dyer in order to dis- 
solve the gum with which it is impregnated, it be- 


profits on raw silk will in a certain degree be pro- | make floss and sewing silk, is the employment of 
portioned to the extent of the means of those en- a silk throwster.—For the furmer business, noth- 
gaged in its preparation, and of their establish- ing is wanted but a few reels, with their furnaces | 


jcomes partly untwisted, so as to give it a flat ap- 
pearance, without, however, making it crispy and 





ment for that purpose. If it be on a large scale 


the machinery may be moved by water, or steam only, under a shed, open to the free circulation of 
power, which will add greatly to the economy of air; the latter on the contrary, requires an expen- | 


the busine-s. It is now three or four years since 
the ftalian reel was imported into Philadelphia, 
and there it still lies, like a fine musical instrument 
waiting for the hand of the master. Nobody has 
yet succeeded in making merchantable raw silk 
either by means of that instrument or similar in- 
struments which have been imported into this 
country. Many attempts have been made, none 
of which have been successful. I do not hesitate 
to affirm that all similar attempts, without the nec- 
essary instruction and the skill to be acquired by 
habits of patience, will forever prove unsuccessful. 
The great degree of skill and dexterity that is ne- 
cessary for the management of the cocoons, and 
for produeing che various qualities of silk accor- 
ding to their numerous degrees of fineness, may 
be compared tothe different numbers by wiich 
the various qualities of cotton threads used for 
sewing are designated. 

The extent of a filature is calculated from the 
number of reels that are employed—from ten to 
five hundred or more, To each reel there must 
be a woman to wind the silk, and a little girl to 
turn the crank, unless they are all turned by wa- 
ter or steam. The cocoons, I suppose, may be 
purchased for twentyfive cents the pound, and 
eight pounds will yield a pound of silk. The 
fuel, the cauldron, the pipes, the basin, and ne- 
cessary apparatus to carry the water to the reelers, 
and the wages of the people, are the internal ex- 
penses of the establisliment. A good reeler, on 
a hand reel, can turn out three pounds of silk per 
day. . 

The current price of raw silk in England and 
France is about seven dollars the pound ; and if 
it shall be well prepared in the manner required 
by those manufacturers, and the quality of Amer- 


* . . { 
and basins, and the work is done in the summer 


' 


|sive and cemplicated set of machinery, and the | 


|room, of sufficient space to contain the apparatus, 
Directors of filatures and silk throwsters are men 
of different professions, and nothing is more rare 
than to find a person competent to both. The 
society we allude to, do not seem to have been 
aware of all this. They probably believed that a! 
single person, and that person a mere operative, | 
might do all these things, with the aid of some 
simple machinery, Indeed, from a publication of 
theirs, which appeared in the newspapers at that 
(time, it appears that they sent for such a person 
from Europe, on failing to obtain a female silk spin- 
ner from Connecticut. 





Since that period, a great deal of light has been 





| labor is performed throughout the year ina large | 


unfit for winding, which would be the case, if it 
had not been twisted in the throwing mill. After 
boiling it is dyed, and in that state is fit for use. 
We have been told of floss silk having been 
made by some ingenious ladies in the south ; which 
undyed and unwound had been deemed by coach- 
lace makers, in this city, superior to imported silk 
of the same kind, and even purchased in that 


; State at 13 dollars a pound, while foreign floss silk, 
jdyed and wound on bobbins, sold only for ten. 
| We are not disposed to controvert this fact; and 


shall only say that we have heard but of one or 
two pounds thus purchase. two or three years 
ago, and we have been told that the ladies, who 
made that small quantity, soon gave up the under- 
taking ; no doubt in consequence of the enormous 
length of time that it took them to produce that 
result, and the waste of the material that it ocea- 


sioved. Wehave heard no more since of similar 
attempts, 
2. Sewing Silk. —We have little to add on the 


{have appeared in this couutry, have made their subject of this article, to what has been said by 
| way to Europe, and in consequence of it, silk man-| Mr D’Homergue in his essays, and since in vari- 
jufacturers of all descriptions have come to our! ous other publications. Itis well understood that 
| shores. —A corresponding impulse has been felt | 
in this country, and of all this we are beginning 
to feel the happy effects. Silk throwsters (whose 
) denomination two years ago was hardly known) 
}are now established in several of our cities ; for-! 
| ign raw silk has been imported in larger quanti- 


‘thrown upon the subject. The publications which 
| 
| 


sewing silk is made from raw silk reeled from 20 
| to 25 and even to 40 or 50 cocoons according to 
the size wanted, and if we believe Mr Boucher, it 
is more difficult to reel silk out of many than out 
of a few cocoous—after reeling, it is made into 
je sewing silk by the throwster, and requires a great 
ties than before; for the first time, this year, it) deal more twisting backwards and forwards, and a 
has been purchased at our public sales, and it is’ stronger kind of twist than any other silk, 

| how undergoing the regular process of tlrowing,| We are told that there is no throwsting mill 
in order to be converted into some kind of man-| yet set up in this country, of sufficient power to 
ufacture. ‘he first that the public voice seems twist sewing silk. Neither that of Mr Edward 
to call for, are floss and sewing silk; the former! Brown, at Dedham, Massachusetts, which has 
because much of it is employed by fringe and twenty spindles, nor that of Mr Ripka, at Manay- 
coach lace makers, of whom numbers have been | unk, near Philadelphia, which has sixty, are sufti- 
fora long time established in our large towns, | cient for that purpose. But we are also informed 
working silk, imported from foreign countries ; and | that this will soon be remedied, and that a proper 





the latter, because it is an indispensable article in 
We shall therefore, 


ican silk shall continue to be as much superior to hes families for domestic use, 
the silk of other countries, as the few specimens | make a few remarks on the manufacture of these 
have proved to be, which have been sent to those | two articles, 

countries, the value may be increased. The Con-| 1. FYoss Silk.—Mr D’Homergue, in his essays, | 
necticut sewing silk after it is reeled, twisted, col- | calls by that name the kind of silk which the | 
vred, and carried to market, sells for four dollars | French call filovselle, and which is made out of 
the pound. In consequence of their want Of} the floss or outside tow and coarse fibres of the 
knowledge of the art, and the necessary machine-|eocoons, But he said nothing of what is called 


ry, they consume 16 pounds of cocoons to produce | flogs silk in this country, either because he did not 
one pound ofsilk—with ten days’ labor expended think it of sufficient importance, or because it is 
upon it. If the 16 pounds of cocoons can be | not so immediately connected with the subject of 
sold fur 25 cents per pound, they will produce | reeling. Whatever his motive may have been, 
we shall try to supply this deficiency. 

Floss Silk, in the sense that we speak of is what 


the same amount, and save the labor and expense. | 








set of throwsting machinery is even now in pre- 
paration at Philadelphia. There is no doubt that 
all these things will henceforth be certain'y pro- 
gressing in our country; the art of reeling is all 
we want to set all the rest in motion. For this we 
look to Congress, on whom alone depends the pro- 
moting or the checking of this astonishing pro- 
gress, 


LARGE ONIONS, 

A gentleman of Austintown, has made us a present of 
Onions of an extraordinary growth. They have grown, 
from the seed, the present season, to be the largest we 
have seen, some of them being more than fourteen inches 
in circumference, and weighing thirteen ounces each. 
Austintown pa. 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Hartford County Agricultural Society, at their 
Annual Meeting, October 28, 1530. 
By Cuaries Roninson, Ese. 
Concluded. 

On the subject of horses I speak with hesitation, 
not because much may vot with propriety be said 
and strong and convincing reasons may not be 
urged why a better race of horses should be obtain- 
ed and cultivated among us, and I do speak at the 
suggestion of those whose judgment may not be 
called in question. 

As I have elsewhere remarked, we do not here 
need a large race of horses for the use of our far- 
mers. ‘The labor performed by horses among us 
is light and ordinarily does not require of a horse 
of moderate size a full exertion of bis strength. It 
is evident that for light work which is to be done 
rapidly a horse of moderate weight has a decided 
superiority, Helhasin fact less labor to perform ; 
he has less weight of his own to support and less 
effort is required of him to accomplish his task. It 
is therefore important that in our efforts to improve 
our breed of horses for domestic use, we should 
consult compactness, speed and beauty, Beauty, 
because in all animals a beautiful form is the most 
perfeet ; one in which is combined inthe greatest 
perfection all the qualities which appertain to that 
peculiar animal ; all those combinations on which 
strength and action depend, and because too, beau. 
ty will always excite affection, induce attention and 
care, and be exempt from those over exactions 
which in the horse so often result in disease and 
death. 

Why is it that on this point we are thus deficient, 
Is not our soil congenial to the horse ; or is it not 
rather that those engaged in this branch of agri- 
culture do not feel that solicitudes fur quality, for 
good blood and a proper combination of the differ- 
ent points and qualities which constitute a good 
horse? There are opinions prevalent among our 
farmers which it would seem a proper attention to 
the subject would lead them to renounce, but which 
cannot with propriety be discussed on an ocvasion 
like the preseat. 

As food for horses our grass is cut too early, often 
betore it bas attained its full growth. Herdsgrass, 
according to Sir Humphrey Davy, contains a far 
greater amount of nutrimeut when the seed is fully 
formed than when in the blossom, and the expe- 
rience of all who have fairly tested the subject leads 
them to the same result. It is said that if left till 
that time it is not eaten so readily ; but is not this 
an argument in favor of late cutting ? When the 
seed is fully formed a given weight contains more 
nutriment than when cut in the blossom and a given 
bulk a far greater weight ; hence it follows that to 
obtain the required an-ount of sustenance a less 
quantity is requisite and therefore a less quantity 
will be consumed, The Jabor cf curing is also) 
lessened and the liability of the hry to subsequent 
injurv almost entirely done away. 

‘The system of drill busbandry, even when in its 
most favorable form it is applied to the raising of 
Indian Corn is litie adapted tothe state of our 


country, Itean be adopted to advantaye ouly where | peace, 


Juborers are abundant and manual labor of little; 
valne, and even in England it is not considered a 
profitable mode of culture. In this section of the 
country our agricultural labor is performed with the 
niost profit upon the broadcast system by the use of 
oxen. In the country the labor of a team is held 


as of the same value asthat of a day laborer, A 
team costs a farmer its keeping and the interest 


| upon the investment; a laborer his board and wages. | author of all this misery. Oppressed with the con- 


Here is therefore a heavy balance against manual | sciousness that he has ruined himself and destroy- 
labor, ed the peace of his family, he returns for alleviation 
Corn can be profitably raised only on land of) to the intoxicating draught and finds relieffor a 
good quality and in a high state of cultivation. In| time for all those sickening reflections in brutal in- 
order therefore to obtain large crops many farmers’ sensibility. 
dress their jand so heavily as to essentially injure; Look at yonder man, a few years since his heart 
it and occasion great waste. There is a point in, beat high with the prospect of eminence and the 
all land, the staple of the soil, a degree of fertility, | conciousness that on him rested those deep, those 
when not effected by injudicious cropping, which! pure and fervent affections which strew with flow- 
jthe peculiar combination of the soil produces, ers the pathway of life but which sorrow and suf- 
| This point it cannot be made to exceed by any fering can alone call forth in all their tenderness, 
ldressing which does not change its nature, and What is his history for these short, these solemn 
therefore those efforts fiequently made to induce) years ? Ob ! tell it not, for it speaks only of blight- 
an excess in fertility in favored inclosures so often | ed hopes, of prospects lost, of affection withered 





prove abortive. 


prevalent is deservedly falling into disrepute. | 
There are many reasons why on a light soil it is! 
unprofitable, If on ordinary soil the expense of, 
ploughing per acre in the fallow system be estimat- | 
ed at 75 cts. and the harrowing at 25 cts. ofthe same, | 
the three ploughings and two harrowings amount} 
to $2 50 cts. per acre for the expense of prepar-| 
ing the ground for acrop of fall grain. Butif the! 
grain be sown after one ploughing and be covered | 
by two harrowings we have an expense of $1 per | 
acre. ‘The latter plan has stood the test of expe-| 
rience through a series of years and has produeed 
an average of better crops than the former, beside | 
leaving the land ina more productive state. The} 
repeated and cotitinued exposure of the soil in the 
fallow system must be extremely injurious, The 
gases arising from the decomposition of the vege- 
table matter are evolved aud lost. The surface 
is exposed te the constant action of the sun, air 
and rain. The animal and vegetable matter is 
either carried off by evaporation or washed into 
the subsoil. 

Fal! ploughing in ordinary eases can by no means 
be recommended, a series of experiments upon this 
point have uniformly led to the same disastrous 
result. ‘The turf isin the fall much stronger than 
in the spring and it decays but little through the 
winter. In the spring the land requires more ex- 
pense to bring it into proper condition than if it 
had not been ploughed, and what is more the crops 
are uniformly light. 


These are a few of the points in our general 
system which may with propriety receive the atten- 
tion of our farmers. There are other subjects, 
other items for discussion upon which much might 
be said. Among these the culture of Hemp aud 
the rearing of silk worms claim particular attention, 
Here however as in all things else the general rule 


The system of dry fallow for grain formerly so! 





fully applies ; that experiments should always be | 
made upon a small scale. 

There is one vice not yet entirely eradicated | 
froin among us against which every lover of his | 
country and of his fellow men is bound to use all: 
his influence, one scourge upon society which no! 
language can depict in all its horrors; with asyren 
voice and in the garb of friendship and sociality it} 
enters unsuspected the abede of temperance and 
It is met with open arms for it speaks only 
of kindness, It ingratiates itself with some one 
member of the family, perhaps him on whom the 
others are dependent for happiness and support, 
He listens 10 the syren’s song and his happiness is 
gone forever, The eyes of his friends no longer 
beam with nnmingled satisfaction at his approach ; 








he reads in their countenances ouly silent suffering 
‘and ruined hopes and he feels that he alone is the 


by unkindness and the fond expectation of friends 
exchanged for sorrow more heart rending than that 
which encircles the dead. 

This insidious foe in its first approach is searce- 
lv perceptible. It then manifests itself in appar- 
ently slight and venial offences. But like the little 
cloud that first betokened an answer to the prayers 
of the prophet Elijah and which soon caused the 
heavens to be black with clouds and wind and which 
deluged the earth with rain, this fell destroyer brings 
with it desolation and despair and involves its vic- 
tim in a whirlwind of passion and vicious indul- 
gence. 

But why dwell we on themes so melanchcly. 
The syren’s song will no longer whisper in the ear 
of the deluded and degraded victiin, peace when 
there is no peace. Intemperance even now stands 
forth in all its hideousness; a moral revolution is 
abroad over our land which bids the victim live. 

Our land is still a favored land. The wailings 
of famine and the cry for bread are not heard in our 
streets. Oppression and its consequent miseries 
are here unseen. All who do what their hands find 
to do and do it with their might here obtain a com- 
petent subsistence. 

Our occupation, my brother farmers, is one which 
requires constant care and watchfulness ; but is 
this a reason why we should remain listless and 
inactive ? Let it rather be our effort to raise the 
condition of the farming interest, to instil into the 
minds of all with whom we associate proper prin- 
ciples, to excite for our occupation more interest 
and for its improvement more exertion and greater 
efforts. 


In Russia it is usual to preserve the natural ver- 
dure of hay. As soon as the grass is cut, it is 
without being spread, formed into a rick, in the 
centre of which has been previously placed a 
kind of chimney, made of four rough planks, It 
seems thatthe heat of the fermentation evaporates 
by the chimney ; and the hay thus retains all its 
leaves, its color, and its primitive flavor. 

Discovery.~-Mr D. C. Tiere, states in the Buffalo 
Bulletin that he has discovered a substitute for hemp 
aud flax in a vegeiable which grows at Syracuse. 
It was cut down by a farmer mowing and fell 
into the water. He obtained about 2 ozs. of it 
near a yard long, in the imperfect state and found 
it equal to flax for strength and softness. He in- 
tends to make a satisfactory experiment and com- 
municate the result. 


To preserve Fruit.—Fruit of all sorts may be 
dried and kept a year or two, without losing their 
flavor, by wiping them dry, and putting them into 
a cool brick oven; and occasionally, while dry- 
ing, grating a little sugar over them.— Loudon. 
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SWAMP MUD. 
Were farmers to pay more attention to draining 
their low lands, they would find it much to their 
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only drink which nature has designed for man‘ 
and there is as little doubt but that every person 
might gradually, or even pretty quickly, accustom | 


himself to this aqueous beverage..—‘ The water 


interest, Separate from the advantage of render- 
drinker glides tranquilly through life, without much 


ing their low lands dry and productive, much ma- 
nure of the first quality might be taken from the 
ditches, and when spread upon fallows and other) es to which he would otherwise be subject. The 
uplands under tillage, would well repay all the | Wine drinker experiences short, but vivid periods 
expense of ditching. Many seem to entertain the | of rapture, and long intervals of gloom ; he is also 
idea, that nothing is worth carting or speading as | more subject to disease. The balance of enjoyment 
manure, unless it has been collected in the barn- then turns decidedly in favor of the water drink- 
yard, or is the excrement of animals. 'er, leaving out his temporal prosperity and future 
All vegetable matter undergoing decomposition “anticipations ; and the nearer we keep to his regi- 
furnishes food for growing plants,and may be appli- | men, the happier we shall be.’ 
edas manures. In short, anything, whether vegeta-|  ‘ I have known,’ says Dr Rush, « many instan- 
ble or animal substance, which on being mixed | ees of persons who have followed the most labori- 
with a soil under cultivation, and which increases us employment for many years in the open air, 
the growth of plants cultivated in such soil, is; and in warm and cold weather, who never drank 
termed manure. Different soils require different anything but water, and enjoyed uninterrupted 
substances to be applied, in order to facilitate the | good health.’ 
growth of plants; thus light sandy soils which are | Those sudden deaths, which are not unfrequent 
too loose to retain moisture are greatly benefited from drinking cold water, in very hot weather, rare- 
by the application of clay; and such earths as are | ly if ever take place, except in persons of intemper- 
comparatively too retentive of moisture, are greatly | ate habits, 
altered for the better, by mixing with them a por-} In physical strength,’ says the Journal of Health, 
tion of sand, so that whatever be the soil which ‘in the capability of enduring Jabor and fatigue, in 
requires ditching, the earth removed may be carted | the vigor and clearness of the intellectual powers, 
to a different soil, and be applied as a manure. the individuals whose drink is confined entirely to 
There is on some farms small swamps or depress-| water, far exceed those who substitute for the pure 
ions, in which vegetable matter collects, and which |element, distilled or fermented liquors.’ 
cannot without considerable expense be drained; * Would the strong man preserve his strength, 
these frequently become dry during summer, when | and the fair woman her beauty, water will be their 
large quantities of manure might be ‘taken out of| beverage, their cordial, their restorative. Is the 
them, Good farmers will look carefully to those! constitution broken down in drunken bouts, and 
things, but some that are new in the profession, | gluttonous feasting, to be renovated ; water—water 
may not be aware of the i:nportance of such depos- alone, unmixed, unspoiled, must be the grand anti- 
its and a hint from us may not be considered amiss. dyspeptic draught, If cramps and pain torment, or 
— Genesee Farmer. | wakefulness cheat the wearicd spirit of its repose, 
‘not all the essences of peppermiut or mustard for 
TESTIMONIES IN FAVOR OF WATER, the former, or all the ba of laudanum, or 
AS A UNIVERSAL BEVERAGE. black drops, or hops for the latter, will be so com- 
Cheyne, a distinguished physician, who wrote posing for the time, and unattended by after suffer- 
more than a century ago, and who had himself ing, asa tumbler full or two of hot water, The 
experienced incalculable benefits from the use of nervous lady who refuses to take adequate exercise 
water, describes its value with great eothusiasm. during the day, and drinks her strong green tea in 
‘ The benefits,’ says he ‘a person who desires noth- the evening, may consult her physician, if she be 
ing but a clear head, and strong intellectual facul-' partial to having a listener to her tale of wo ; but if 
ties, would reap by drinking nothing but water she desire to rest well and keep out of the hands of 
{tepid orcold as the season is,) while he is yet quacks, and spare the nerves ofher regular medical 
young and tolerably healthy, well educated and of adviser, who really wishes her well, she must di- 
a sober honest disposition, are innumerable: As Jute her tea, take longer walks, and in place of re- 
first, that he would live probably till towards an’ eourse to the laudanum vial, try a tumbler full of 
hundred years of age, &c, Secondly, that he hot water at bed time. The poor hypochondriac 
would constantly enjoy a clear head, calm, at least! mustnot hope for easier digestion and a greater flow 








exhilaration or depression, and escapes many diseas- | 


governable passions ; a facility in intellectual appli- | 
cations, and the acquisition of virtue, &e. Thirdly | 
he would thereby be secured against all the great, | 
atrocious, and frightful distempers ; as melancholy, 
lowness of spirits, wrong-headedness, madness, 
apoplexies, suffocations, fevers of all kinds, pesti- 
lences, pleurisies, &c.’ 

‘If there is in nature a remedy, which deserves 
the name of universal,’ says Hoffman, a celebrated 
German physician, who lived nearly two centuries 
ago, ‘it is, in my opinion, pure water.’ 

¢ Water,’ says the Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ is 
the natural drink of man, and indeed, of all animals. 
It is not only the safest and best drink, but howev- 
er it may be disguised, water is perhaps the only 
fluid which can answer all the purposes for which 
drink is required.’ 

‘There can be no question,’ says Dr James 
Johnson of London, ‘ that water is the best and the 





of spirits by a little wine or other bitters before din- | 
ner, and a little wine or brandy and water at, 
and after this meal. He may as well hope to breathe 
freer by having his throat a little compressed by a 
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HORTICULTURAL FEST! VA L ; 


me... Seay of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
‘ y was celebrated on the 21st inst. In the forenoon a 
well written, learned and elaborate address was deliverce 
|to the members of the society and a collection of ladies 
| and gentlemen,assembled at the Atheneum Lecture Room 
by Dr M. A. Ward of Salem. This address was replete 
} with useful and amusing information. It gave historical 
| sketches of the sciences of Botany and Natural Histor 
| from the earliest age to the present time, interspersed with 
| interesting anecdotes relative to distinguished men who 
| have successfully cultivated those branches of erudition, 
It exhibited prools of the advantages which had been de- 
| rived from the labors of Horticultural Societies both in 
| Europe and the United States, and adverted to the benefits 
which the public had received, and which might be ex- 
pected to accrue from the exertions of those and similar 
institutions ; commended the efforts of the Massachusetts 
| Horticultural Society, and specified some of the favorable 
j results of their labors. This Address we hope will soon 
be published by the Society, 

Among the donations of fruits and flowers, which were 
presented for the Festival were the following, viz : 

Dr Webster; Sweet-water and Isabella Grapes, 
peaches. Mr H. A. Breed, of Lynn; Water-melons. 
Mr Abel Houghton, of Lynn; Citron Musk-melons and 
Isabella Grapes. Mr Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport ; 
Sweet-waiter, red Chasselas and Isabella Grapes. Dr O. 
Fiske, Worcester ; a large basket of Pears, called Cham- 
berlain, resembling the St Michael. Mr Joseph Joy, 
Boston ; brown Beurre Pears. Mr E. Vose, Dorchester ; 
black Hamburg, white Chasselas, and Gros Maroc 
Grapes, Capiaumont Pears, and Morris white Peaches, 
Dr 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston; white Chasselas Grapes, St 
Michael, Seckle, and Broca’s Bergamot Pears, and 
|*Shurtleff’s’ seedling Grapes. Mr D. Haggerston, 
| Charlestown ; black Hamburg and Sweet-water Grapes, 
| Mrs R. weesnangy Weston; superb clingstone Peaches. 

Mr C. Cowen, Roxbury; Cape Grapes. Gorbamw Par- 
sons, Esq. Brighton; Hubbard’s Nonsuch, Pomme neige 
fameuse, and Washington Pearmain Apples ; Broca’s Ber- 
gamot, and Sytvanche verte d@hiver Pears. Mr 8, C, 
Lyford, Meredith, N. H. ; St Michael Pears. Mr R. F, 
Phipps, Charlestown ; Andrews Pears. 

Dr Z. B. Adams, Boston; St Michael Pears and a 
fine specimen of Hibiscus Manihot. Madam Parkman, 
Broca’s Bergamot Pears. Mr Samuel Downer, Dorches- 
ter, ; Black Hamburg, Red Chasselas, Isabella, Schuyl- 
kill, Troy, Nazro and Gale Grapes ; Capiaumont, Beurre, 
Knox and Seckle Pears. Mr Enoch Bartlett, Roxbury ; 
Bartlett and Capiaumont Pears. Ribstone Pippins, and 
Spitzenberg Apples, Isabella Grapes and Watermelons, 
Mr Wm. Kenrick, Newton; Isabella Grapes. Mr J. 
Wilson, Boston, Peaches. Mr Daniel Chandler, Lexing- 
ton; Fruit of Passiflora edulis. Mr R. eae Wal- 
tham ; Heathcott and Seckle Pears. Messrs Winship 
of Brighton ; black Hamburg, black Cape, black Mas- 
cadine, black Cluster, Royal Muscadine, white Chasselas, 
white, Sweet-water, Saragossa, Wyatt, Isabella and 
Schuylkill Grapes. Madam Dix, Boston; Dix Pears, a 
fine specimen. Mr Charles Senior, Roxbury ; one large 
Lemon tree, one large and two small Orange trees in 
fruit. 

Mr David Fosdick, Charlestown; White Museadine 
and Isabella Grapes, Apples, Pears and Peaches. Mr J. 
Bumstead, Boston ; a basket of small Blue Ischa Figs. 





| 
| 





tight band just before be takes a walk, and again a 
little squeezed immediately after his return. 
draughts from the fountain of Hygeia must be in the 
shape of pure water from the nearest spring or cis- 
tern. 





Curious Document.—Ministers have at this mo- 
ment in their possession a list of 1,500 individu- 
als, in or near London, whose private fortunes 
would pay off the national debt. Of course the 


list is only interesting, or of @alue, as indicating 
the mass of wealth is the country, as one could not 
have imagined, at first sigbt, that the private for- 
tunes of any 1,500 individuals in the empire could 
be to such an extent,—English Paper. 


His | cluster containing 36 Seckle pears. 


Gen. Dearborn, Roxbury ; Heath Peaches, Marie Louise 
Beurre d’Angleierre, English Bergamot, and a beautiful 
John Prince, Esq. 
Jamaica Plam; Beurre du Roi, Fulton, Dr Hunt’s Con- 
‘necticut and Capiaumont Pears ; Hubbardston Nonsuch 
_Apples.—Mr Eben. Breed, Charlestown; Black Ham- 
burg Grapes. Mr Charles Lawrence, Salem; Black 
Hamburg Grapes, 4 clusters weighing 24—18—18—17 
‘ounces: White Muscat Reisling or Clairette de J.imoux, 
| Petit Rauschling and Gray oor Grapes ; St Mi- 
‘chael Pears, and Kennedy’s Carolina Clingstone Peaches. 
| Zebedee Cook, Jr. Esq. Dorchester; Black Hamburg, 
White Muscat, Barcelona, Constantia, Catawba and Isa- 
bella Grapes, Seckle Pears, Watermelons, one ‘4 
‘ing 38 Ibs. and four varieties of musk-melons. Mr 
(Thomas Whitmarsh, Brookline ; large Carolina Water- 


elons. . 
§.G. Perkins, Esq. Brookline ; white Muscat, Muscat of 
Alexandria, and black Cape Grapes; Belle de Vitry 
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(superb) Royal George, and Morris’ Lucien’s white rare- 
ripe Peaches ; a potted branch of white Chasselas Grapes 
containing, wood of the years 1831, and wood which in | 
ordinary culture, would have appeared in 1832, 33, 34, 
with the fruit of the last three years thereon, that of the 
present year having been gathered. Hon. Richard Sulli- 
van, Brookline ; black Hamburg, Sweet-water and an 
unknown kind of Grapes. Alderman Hall, of New- 
York, a basket of large and handsome Pears, name un- 
known. 





‘The following letter from the Hon. O. Fiske was sent 
with his donation of Chamberlain Pears mentioned above. | 


Worcester, Sept. 16, 1S31. 
My DearSir—lI exceedingly regret (hat an engage- 


ed by Mr Eaton, at Concert Hall. This repast was all 
that could gratify the most keen, as well as please the 
most fastidious appetite. It was served with a prompti- | 
tude and precision, an attention to the wants and wishes | 
of every individual, but rarely witnessed in an entertain- | 
ment, given to so large a party. The Hon. H. A. 8. 
DEARBORN, President of the Society, presided at the 
table, and was assisted as Toast master by Z. Cook, Jun., 
Esq., first Vice President of the Society. The en-/| 
tertainment exhibited a feast of intellect and a festival of | 
wit, as well as choice viands for those who were incline¢ 
to mingle the repast of the senses with the ‘ flow of seul.’ | 
The following regular toasts were drank. 

Our Country—Where each Exotic finds support— | 
where nothing but the willow weeps. | 





ment with the governor asa Committee to examine White 
Mulberry Nurseries for a premium, in various parts of the 
county (postponed on account of the weather) must de- 
prive me of the pleasure of meeting my Horticultural 
friends at our Annual Festival. I however avail myself 
of the occasion to forward for their inspection a basket of 
native Pears. Although the produce of a’ farm within 
two miles of me, | was in ignorance of their existence 
until yesterday, when I requested the owner to preserve 
the gleanings of thirty bushels which the tree had borne 
for my use. I was on the ground today and found 
the tree about 15 inches in diameter near the ground with 
a moderate decrease for 8 feet, when it struck off into a 
perpendicular and two lateral branches giving it a well 
proportioned and well balanced top. Although it had the 
appearance of age there was not a scar on the body 
or a dead or a diseased limb to be seen. | considered it as 
the best conditioned tree for its age I had ever noticed. 
On the most careful inspection it had every appearance of 
a native. 

The account I obtained from the present owner was that 
the farm formerly belonged to a Deacon ( hamberlain, one 
of whose sons found it in a pasture some distance from the 
house where his cattle had their range, and transplanted it 
to its present situation. 

I called on Gen. Chamberlain a grandson of the Deacon, 
who owns an adjoining farm. He corroborated the above 
statement and added that the tree was removed above six- 
ty years ago by his uncle Jacob now living and from that 
circumstance the fruit has always been called the * Jac- 
obs Pear.’ itis generally a free bearer ; and has never 
been known wholly to fail. As a table fruit from the re- 
dundancy of its saccharine quality and destitution of 
flavor it will doubtless be considered as inferior to many of 
our varieties of native Pears. But for all domestic uses, 
which in a family are of primary importance, I doubt 
whether it can be excelled. It comes in use when fruit 
of this character is not readily obtained. I was told that 
it retains its form and size when baked and gives a red 
and rich pulp. It is moreover longer in eating than most 
other kinds as may be judged by the sample. 

Should the committee think proper to give it a place in 
their nomenclature, | would suggest the propriety of cal- 
ling it the Chamberlain Pear. 

Respectfully your friend and servant. 

Zesever Coox, Jun. Esq. 


O, Fiske. 


The following letter from 8S. G. Perg«ins, Esq. was | 


sent together with the fruits &c. presented by that gentle- 
man. 
Brookline, Sept, 21, 1831. 
ZeBEDEE Cook, Jr. Esa. 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Dear Sir—I herewith send you a branch of the 
White Chasselas Vine, containing the wood of the years 
1831—1832—1833 and 1834, with the fruits of the three 
last years attached to their respective shoots—that of the 
present year having been long since gathered and eaten. 

You will perceive therefore that this Vine has borne 
this season, the fruits of four years ; which may be consider- 
ed by some of your guests an object of curiosity, and I ap- 
prehend must be new to most of them.—The wood of 
1832 has one bunch of grapes only; that of 1833 has two 
bunches; and that of 1834 has three bunches.—The first 
is ripe—the second nearly so, and the last are as you will 
see, quite small. There may be uses drawn from this fact 
which every gardener who is acquainted with the cul- 
ture of the Grape Vine, will readily see; and as it is in 
the power of every one to produce the same result, they 
may ascertain the species of grape they are cultivating 
one, two, ot even three years before the vine in its na- 
tural course, would produce its fruit. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 

Samu. G. PERKINS. 


At 4 o’clock, the Society, with their guests, consisting 
in all of about two hundred, sat down to a dinner, prepar- 


Massachusetts—In peace she furnishes Grapes for her 
friends—in war, Grape-shot for her enemies. 

| The Massachusetts Horticultural Society—By intro- 
| ducing new modes and articles of culture, we hope to add 
| new links to the chain of social being. 

Political Horticulture—W hich has shown experiment- 
| ally—that the Flower de luce does not succeed well in 
France—nor the Orange in Belgium. 

The Poles—Principle as well as Patriotism awakens 
sympathy in their heroic struggle—since it is the duty of 
every free citizen ‘ to go to the polls.’ 

The Russian Grand Duke and the Portuguese Ty- 
rant—We would not exchange a St .Wichael’s pear, for | 
a pair of such Michaels. 





La Fayette—an anomaly in Cultivation—A Tree | 
vigorous at 74—whose grafts will survive the parent | 
stock, and perpetuate the original flavor of its fruit. 

Our Alma Mater—Constant improvements in this ori- 
ginal Nursery, until every scion surpass the best of our 
Seedlings. 

The Two Websters—One an X-pounder of the Ameri- 
ean Language, the other a 76-pounder of the American 
Constitution. 

The Industry of New England—The braiding of 
| palm leaves and the spinning of cotton have shown that 
what we do not produce we render productive. 





Our Festivals—While we draw from Vineyards in 
| Europe, and from plantations at the Tropics, we have 
| satisfactory proofs of a good Kitchen Garden at home. 

Eden—The first abode of the living—Mount Auburn, 
the last resting place of the dead.—If the tree of life 
sprung from the soil of the one, Immortality shall rise 
from the dust of the other. 

Cultivation, Commerce and Manufactures—-They 

must be coexistent, and we hope in this country they will 
| be coeternal. 
_ VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By J. C. Gray, Esq., Third Vice President.—Our 
Country—a noble tree, with 24 fruitful branches—Let it 
be preserved from splitting at the crotch, and no earthly 
power can prostrate it. 

By Doct. Ward, of Salem.—The Flora and Pomona 
of New England—The man of science may plant, the 
man of wealth may water, but the man of practical skill 
must give the increase. Success to them all. 





v By Rev. J. Pierpont.—The tables turned since man 
| first attended to Horticulture—then he had his worst fall 
in the Garden—now he has his best Garden in the Fall. 

By Mr Assur (a native of Poland.)\—The Poles—In 
America they are necessary for the cultivation of Hops— 
In Europe, the Russians are taught by them a quicker 
step—flight. 
¥ By Hon. Nathan Appleton.—Cultivation—The only 
process of obtaining Fruit, whether applied to Mind or 
Matter. 
vy By E. Vose, Esq.—Belgium—the land of Van Mons ; 
in return for the scions of its fine fruits, we offer to it 
scions from our own Tree of Liberty. 


By E. Bartlett, Esq., Second Vice President.—Our 
Country—May those who administer the Government 
remember that the Apple of Discord should never be 
cultivated. : 


' By Hon. Judge Davis.—Our modern Druids, who turn 
Forests into Fields, unite the Garden with the Grove, and 
are such decided Utilitarians as to prefer Maize to 
Mistletoe. 


By Samuel Appleton, Esq.—The Garden of Eden, lost 
to Mankind by the curiosity of Woman—regained for 
Woman kind by Horticultural Societies. 

‘By T. G. Fessenden.— The Hon. Joun Lowe 1, the 
Patriarch of Improved Huslandry—his influence, pre- 





cepts and examples have ameliorated the Farms and 
Gardens, and deserve the grateful acknowledgments of 
every New England Cultivator. 

By a Member.—The Orator of the Day—He has pre- 

sented us this day, to use his own language, a nut of the 
sweetest kernel, and happily easy to crack. 
“ By Dr Bigelow.— Bunker Hill Monument—We regret 
to find that it resembles in nothing the worthies whom it 
commemorates, except in having come to an obstinate 
stand. 


s By Zebedee Cook, Jun., Esq., First Vice President, 


| (after the President had retired.\—H_ A. S. DEARBORN, 


the President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety—The scientific and practical Cultivator—the annals 
of our Institution attest the value of his labors; the grati- 
tude of his co-laborers is cheerfully and liberally acceded 
him. 

By a Member.—GorHam Parsons, Esq.—a distin- 
guished patron of the sister sciences, Agriculture and 
Horticulture. 

’ TRANSMITTED. 

By William Prince, Senior Proprietor of the Linnean 

Botanic Garden.— The Hon. John Lowell—the distin- 
guished patron and benefactor of Horticulture. 
“By William Robert Prince.—The Horticulturists of 
Poland—May the Tree of Liberty which they have so 
gloriously planted, overshadow and exterminate all germs 
of despotism. 

By Alfred S. Prince.—Flora and Pomona—Alike ani- 
mating the hearts of their votaries in every clime. 

Other sensible, witty and sentimental sayings were 
uttered and responded, which we are compelled to omit. 

Several songs were sung, and among others one origi- 
nal, written by the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
(and printed on the last page of this day’s paper,) was 
sung with much skill and effect, by Mr J. W. Neweu, 
of Charlestown. 


Litty & Warr, Boylston Square, have just re- 
published the 90th number of the Quarterly Review ; 
it contains valuable articles on the following sub- 
jects :—Connexion of Intellectual Operations with 
Organic Action—Donn’s Poems—Modern Science ; 
Inductive Philosophy—Doctrine de Saint Simon; 
New Distribution of Property—Subversion of An- 
cient Government—Old English Domestic Architec- 
ture—Friendly Advice to the Lords—Sanscrit Po- 
etry. 





ALBANY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The third anniversary of the Albany Hortieultu- 
ral Society was celebrated in this city on Saturday. 
The display of fruits, vegetables, plants and flowers, 
was hotas great as on the previous anniversary, 
the season being unfavorable to the peach, pear, 
grape and particularly to what may be called our 
staple fruit, the plum ; but it was, on the whole, a 
creditable exhibition. The annual address was 
delivered at the Mansion House, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 
hy the Rev. Dr Lacey, It was a highly pertinent 
and valuable effort, and was well received by the 
audience. We hope the author will consent to its 
publication, with a more extended account of the 
proceedings. At 4, p. mu. the company sat down 
to an elegant dinner, served up in the best style, 
by Mr Bradstreet. The guests consisted of the 
members of the society, the Lieutenant Governor, 
Chancellor, Comptroller, Secretary of State, Recor- 
der of the city, and other state and city officers, and 
many citizens. Among the invited guests were 
the venerable Col. Bassett and Dr Everett of Vir- 
ginia, Maj. Talcott of the U. S. army, and Dr Spaf- 
ford, Mr Walsh, and other efficient members of the 
Rensselaer County Horticultural Society. Judge 
BueEL, president of the society, presided, assisted 
by Isaac Denniston, Esq. vice-president. The 
room and table were suitably decorated. Afterthe 


cloth was removed, various toasts were drank. The 
company separated at an early hour, in all respects, 





we believe, highly gratified.—Albany Argus. 
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Wanted, 
An able bodied laborer, who has had experience in the 
management of hot beds, and forcing early vegetavles tor 
market. Apply at-his office. Sept. 28. 





Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, — Flush- 
ing, near New York. 

WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, Proprietors, announce | 
that the great extensions made in their establishment, | 
which now covers near 50 acres, compactly and regu- 
larly filled with Trees, Shrubs and Plants of the choic- | 
est kinds, enables them to offer the various sorts at the | 
reduced prices stated in their Vew Catalogues, which | 
wil! be sent to any person who may apply for them.— | 
The quality and excellence of the trees are superior to all 
former periods, and the most scrupulous attention has | 
been devoted to their accuracy, which is invariably an 
object of their personal attention. To Nurseries they | 
will allow a liberal discount and a convenient credit.— 
All letters desiring information will be replied to by the 
first mail. iets 

As many persons are agents for different Nurseries, it 
is requested that orders intended for us be particularly 
specified. Every Invoice sent has a printed heading 
and our signature, and such proof of origin must be in- | 
sisted on, as We take upon ourselves no responsibility un- 
Jess such an invoice can be picduced. We are thus par- 
ticular for conclusive reasons, knowing we have been 
injured by impositions. 

In the next paper some particular articles will be enu- 
merated, highly interesting to the public, of which they 
have cultivated a large supply to meet the great demand. 
Orders can be sent direct to the proprietors, or to J. B. 
RUSSELL, Agriculturist, Boston. 

N.B. In the Pomological Manual, just published, 
above 220 varieties of Pears, 1000f Plums, and 100 of 
Peaches, are fully deseribed, besides other fruits, that 
those not conversant with the subject can make their se- 
lections from a knowledge of the qualities. Sept. 21. 








Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 

Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Siore, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street— 

A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the.present s -ason, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. Short directions for its cultureaccompany the 
seed. Aug. 3. 


: 7) Cocoons Wanted. 
The Subseriber will pay cash for Cocoons, from 25 to 
50 cents, according to qual.ty. J. H. COBB. 
Dedham, July 15th, 1831. 8t July 20. 


The Moral Class Book, 
Or the Law of Morals; derived from the Created Uni- 
verse, and from Revealed Religion—Intended for Schools. 
By William Sullivan, Counsellor at law. 


‘The statutes of the Lord, are right; rejoicing the heart. 
The commandment of the Lord is pure ; enlightening the 
eyes.’ Psalin xix, 8. 


Extract from the Preface. 

‘The plan of this volume is to search out the original 
principles of morality. ‘They are supposed to have been 
tound in the laws of the created universe. We have en- 
deavored to prove, that this universe must have proceeded 
from Supreme Intelligence, Almighty power, and un- 
bounded yooness ; that it ts one connected, and depend- 
ent system of being: that physical, intellectual, moral 
and religious man, is necessarily a part of it; that his 
relation to the universe, can be discerned and understood 
by the light of reason; that what he thus learns, is con- 
firmed, and sanctioned, by Divine revelation. Beyond 
this we do not go: and beyon! this we need not go, since 
it is thus disclosed, and made certain, that the law of | 
morals, is the will of Gov. 

‘It may be supposed, that such an inquiry would ne- 
cessarily lead to peculiar, and even to sectarian opinions 
in religion. This consequence does not follow. If it did» 
there is no call to introduce it inte this volume ; nor is it 
introdueed. We know, and respect the differences which 
exist, in religious opinions, in this free land. With these 
on this occasion, we have no concern. The sole purpose 
is to illustrate the principles of that morality, which all 
denominations of Christians respect.’ 

{7 The above works should be in every family, and 

=e every school. Published by Rrcnarpson, Lorv & 
~ Hoxrsroox, School Book publishers, Boston, and for sale 











by all booksellers in New England, 





The Political Class Book, 
Intended to instruct the higher classes in Schools in the 





of your Universal Geography, and its accompanying Atlas 
—and if I may offer an opinion on their merits, | would 
characterise them as the most comprehensive, and best 
methodised, and therefore the most useful work, connected 
with the subject of Geography, that I have met with; 
not only admirably adapted to the purposes of instruction, 
but containing much to render them valuable as a refer- 
ence at all times.” 

For sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States.—In this city by Carrer, Henver & Bascocx 
and Crocker & Brewsrer. 

> In press the fourteenth Edition of ‘ Woodbridge’s 
Rudiments of Geography and Atlas’ for Schools, with 
new and improved drawings of the Maps for the Atlas and 
other important additions. 

September, 1831. 





Wants a Situation, 

A Gardener—a steady, active man, who is perfectly 
acquainted with every department of the business, and 
will be highly recommended by some of the most re- 
spectable families in the vicinity of Boston, having no 
family but a wife; he will engage asa single man or 
otherwise. Any commands directed to F. L. care of 
James Ryan, No. 6, Battery-march street, Boston, will be 
respectfully attended to. Sept. 21. 


(> Ammunition 
Ot the best quality aud test pete, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 
N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it ma 


be returned, and the money willbe refunded. t{ Jan. ! 




















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








origin, nature and use of Political Power. By Wituiam | FROK TO. 
Suuuivan, Counsellor at Law. With an appendix upon | APPLES, russettings, - barrel.) 2 00; 2 50 
studies for practical men, with notices of Books suited to | ASHES, pot, first sort, - | ton, 105 Ov 108 00 
theiruse. By Grorce B. Emerson. see earl, first sort, -  “ (120 00 122 50 
The object of this work is to point out to the | BEANS, white, + bushel) — 90 1 00 
youths, who are in the course of education, their relation | BEEF ‘ent ie 2 > barrel) 8 00 8 5n 
to each other, to society and to their country ; and to Seae No. 9” rs } 4. 7 4 
|show, in a plainand simple way, the excellence and val- | ,UTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - pound. — J4 36 
ue beyond all price, of the political condition in which | CIiEESE, new milk an “| 6 8 
they exist. The further purpose is to give some informa- | Skimmed ‘milk, oj] @ | 3 4 
| tion of the social system of which they are to become ac- FLAXSEED, - | | 112 150 
| tive members, and on which their own happiness, in com- | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel, 575 6 00 
mon with that ofall around them, absolutely depends. Genesee, : re 575 6 00 
The plan is— First, to sketch the principles on which soci- Alexandria, ‘ re 462 500 
ety is formed. Secondly, to show the fitness of the State | (7 41 Balumere, wharf, 4 “| 500 530 
Government to accomplish the intended object of it.” Amn, ave, SOE, - foushel = “4 
as z 2 : Corn, Southern Yellow ° “ 63 (5 
Thirdly, to do the like as tothe National Government. Bve ,- = “ 75 78 
Fourthly, to notice some subjects which concern those | Harley, ‘ “ 70 15 
who are approaching manhood, and those who have risen Outs, * “ 36 42 
to be citizens. HAY, - | ewt 60 70 
The Appendix contains a short account of the most HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - ewt, | 10 Ou 10 50 
approved books in arts, sciences, literature, history and Taner Ist quality, - a : 00) 7 %0 
al: ith i »marks. AME, - | cask. M <! 
merci, withinteductoryvemects. PiLAISTER PARIS retails at > | ban 8 2 
Woodbridge and Willard’s Universal Geography. "O8*, — idk ~ jbarrel ~ ned 7 4 
This day is published, the fourth edition of Woodbridge | Cargo, No. I B “ | + a 3 . 
and Willard’s Universal Geography, Ancient and Medern, | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - (bushet | 4 715| 200 
adapted to the present state of the world — For the use of | Red lop (northern) ‘ “ 50 15 
the higher Classes in schools and Academies, and for pri- | Red Clover, (northern) -  pound.| 10 12 
vate Libraries. Accompanied by both Modern and An- | TALLOW, tried, - ewt, | 800) 8 50 
cient Atlases. Modern Geography, by Witi1am C.| WOOL, Merino, fullblood, washed, - pound. 65 70 
WoonsripGe, Editor of the ‘Annals of Education,’ | Merino, mixed with Saxony, oath tad. 80 
Author of * Rudiments of Geography for Schools.’ Meriuo, three fourtas washed, or a 58 
ti “ : vane ee ol Mer. iv, ha vlood, i «| 52 55 
Ancient Geography, by Emma Wi tvarp, Principal Mermo, quai ter oe | 50 
of the Troy Female Seminary. Native ‘coied i “ = 48 
The present (fourth,) edition has been improved by the Pulled superfine ; « | 65 
addition of such recent information of changes, improve- * Ist Lamb’s, , “ “ 58 60 
ments, and discoveries, as have been deemed important. ad, - e | 45| 48 
A new folio Map of England, Scotland and Ireland, a iy - - 3%; 
Map of the Pacific Ocean, a Chart of the principal Ani- Ist Spinning, ° * 50 oe 
mals ~' - world, a Geological Map of Europe, and a ———__ 
view of the principal Sections of Canals in the United > , aie 
States, with counail new engravings of Public Buildings, PROVISION MARKET. 
Cities, &c, have been added. The Maps of the four BEEF, best pieces, — - pound, 8 10 
quarters of the Globe are from new and improved draw- PORK, fresh, best pieces, ef @ (| 8 
ings, and it is believed will be found to possess peculiar | yp qy whole hogs, ve 6 
advantages. The plan of this work, as also of the School | yiPToN . | u 
Geography by the same authors, (which is claimed to be | POULTRY pe 4) 4 
original,) itis well known, has obtained the decided appro- BUTTER, keg and tub, “ x ; 
bation of the most eminent Geographers and Teachers in Lump, best, . “ 9 92 
Europe as well asin ourown country. The following | EGGS, - | dozen. 1y| 14 
opinion of this work from the Rev. JosepH H. Harris, | MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. 62) 84 
late of Cambridge University, England, President of Kings Juchan, retail, - “ e2, 84 
College, York, U. C. has been recently received by the POTATOES, — , : = 37 40 
Publishers. CIDER, (according to quality] barre:.| 1 50 us 
* Allow me to return you my best thanks for the copy | === ———— 3 














Bricuton Marxet—Monday, Sept. 26. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At Market this day 741 Beef Cattle, 714 Stores, 
1267 Sheep, and 1617 Swine. 50 Swine and a few Store 
Ca‘tle were reported last week. Several hundred Stores 
and thin Cattle remain unsold, many of which will pro- 
bably be sold tomorrow. 

Prices.— Beef Caitle—A little depreciation from last 
week, probably occasioned by the weather. We quote 
for prime 4 75 a $5; good 4 25 a 450; thin 3 25a 4. 

Stores—Sales not very brisk : no prices ascertained. 

Working Oxen—We noticed a few sales at $45, 53, 
62, 70 and 75. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $20, 21, 23 and 25. 

Sheep—Sales quick, occasioned by the limited number, 
and higher prices were obtained. Sales of lots at &1 75, 
2, 2 25, 2 33 and 2 374. Some Wethers at $2 50 a 2 75, 

Swine—We noticed a lot of prime large Barrows at 44; 
several small selected lots, two thirds Barrows, at 44; 
one of 150, not selected, probably two thirds Barrows, at 
44. Retail price for Sows 44.25; Barrows 54 a 6, 





New York Cattle Market, Sept. 23.—Market for 
Beef Cattle this week rather brisk, and better supplied ; 
900 head in, and principally sold 2t $450 a 6 50, anda 
few very fine at $7. In Sheep and Lambs, no variation 


in quality, price or demand; 2000 head ip, and all sold 
quick; Sheep $250 a 6. Lambs $2a%. Fat Hogs 
searce and sell quick at $450; what few Store Hogs 
have been in, sold at $4; more wanted. Cows and 
Calves no sales this week; Calves very scarce and in 
demand,— Daily Advertiser, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Sept. 28, 1831, 








MISCELLANY. 











The PHeast of Prults and Plowers. 





A SONG, 
and sung by JoserH’ W. Newett, 


Written by T. G. Pessenoen. 
1 Festival, September 21, 1831. 


at the Massachusetts Horticultura 


Come Cultivators, leave awhile 
Your Gardens, Fields and Bowers, 
And join with us to celebrate 
Our Feast of Fruits and Flowers ; 
With blameless luxury enjoy 
Rich products of the soil, 
Rewards which crown the Art of Arts, 
When skill enlightens toil. 


What though within our temperate zone, 
No burning sun sublimes 
The Fruits the Destinies bestow 
On pestilential climes ; 
All health and happiness require, 
All man should ask of heaven 
To satiate innocent desire 
Is in profusion given. 


The worst privations we endure 
Prove blessings in th’ event, 

And should our gratitude excite 
Instead of discontent ; 

For ills which task our highest powers 
To conquer or evade 

But bid the human race aspire 
To reach its highest grade. 


No imps of sloth lie basking here, 
Like serpents inthe sun, . 
Even mountain streams to turn machines 
Must labor as they run; 
Within New England’s granite bounds 
No useless beings lurk, 
The rough and raging elements 
We yoke and set to work. 


When sentimental zephyrs blow 
For love and rhyming fit, 
Our windmills make them work like dogs 
Compell’d to turn the spit ; 
Niagara’s thundering cataract 
Our power shall hamper till 
It toils like Dutchman in a ditch 
Or Samson in his mill. 


Since fire and water harness’d here, 
Compose a yankee team, 

Perhaps our General Government 
Might go as well by steam; 

But as this case were better brought 
Before some higher court, 

Tis left for Congress, when they meet 
To argue and report. 


The Lime nor Olive will not grow 
Spontaneous here—what then ? 

We’ve hearts of oak and nerves of steel 
In noble crops of men ; 

Our plant call’d Femate Exce.tence 
No hot bed culture needs 

To yield sublunar Seraphim 
Of pure celestial breeds. 


When winter dissipates the heat, 
Beneath an iron sky, 

Hot-houses with hot water fraught 
Caloric will supply ; 

Thus gard’ners by and by will make 
Fine climates of their own, 

And raise by manufactured heat 
The plants of every zone :— 


With Lime and Sulphur doctor off 
Vile insects by the host, 





Till art at length of Nature’s plagues 
Completely clears the coast. 

Thus every blessing may be ours 
Which Providence has given 

Toevery land and clime beneath 
The canopy of Heaven. 





FAMILY SCENES—ts 11 nor so ? 
Romping Sally runs against the corner of the 


‘table, raises a buinp on her head, and of course 


begins to cry lustily. The mother.comes to her 
assistance. 


‘ Did it hurt its pretty head? What was it hurt 


'my Sally 


The sobbing child points to the table. 

‘ Was it the table ? naughty table ! beat it well.’ 
[Slap ! slap! on the offending table.] ‘That 
will teach it to hurt my Sally another time.— 
Beat the naughty table again. . It shan’t hurt my 
Sall.’ 

In the meantime Sally’s contusion has become 
less painful, the red eyes are dried, and the child 
is pacified—at the expense of a practical lesson 
in revenge. Miss Sally, fifteen years afterwards, 
throws the blame of every mischance or misfor- 
tune which her own clumsiness or folly has caus- 
ed, upon her companions and dependants, simply 
because she must still have a table to beat. 

The mother’s pet, Tommy, has been playing 
all the morning with his new toys, has broken up 
his drum to see what was inside of it, and tossed 
his penny trumpet and windmill into a corner ; 
and now he comes crying to his parent, tired of 
his play and play-things, and expects her to spend 
her time in inventing new amusements for him. 

‘No, I’m busy. The clothes have just come 
in from the washing, and [ must put them away. 
I can’t play with you today, Tommy, indeed I 
can’t.’ But Tommy knows better. He has been 
toll fifty times before that his mother was busy 
and could not attend to him; and he remembered 
well, that a litile teazing gained him the victory. 
Like a good general, be tries the same manceuvre 
again. 

‘Come and play with me, Ma! I don’t know 
what todo. Ican’t play alone, and Dick won’t 
be home from school till two o’clock.’ A fresh 
denial provokes a second fit of crying, and Tom- 
my’s perseverance triumphs. His mother plays 
at hare and bound with him, tells him ghost sto- 
ries, makes a cat’s cradle for him, and mends his 
drum, till the clock strikes two. The father 
comes home, sees no dinner ready, looks for his 
wife and finds her at the nappery press. ‘* My 
dear, how is everything so late today ? + Oh 
that teazing Tommy would have me to play with 
him this whole livelong morning ; and I have not 
been able to do anything since breakfast.’ 

Thus a petted child’s whims are allowed to | 
derange the economy of a whole family ; and) 
the good mother never dreams that she is bring- | 
ing up her favorite to be a selfish, self-important 
being ; a burden to himself, and a plague to society. 

Even the odious vice of lying is most uncon- 
sciously, but most effectually inculcated by the 
weakness and inconsistency of parents. 

‘ Frank, you shall not go outside the garden 
wall again to play with these dirty boys in the 
street. I have told you fifty times I would not 
have it; and I won’t. Ifyou ever go again with- 
out my leave, Ill never speak to you afterwards. 
I'll sell you to the gipseys, and they may do what 
they like with you.’ 





| They say man would leap over the wall of « 
paradise, even though it were surrounded by a 
desert, to escape confinement. At any rate, 
Frank does not choose to be cooped up 3 80 he 
leaps the garden wall the next day, and is the 
“merriest and noisiest amongst his rough compan- 
‘ions. His mother finds him, Does she cease 
‘all intercourse with her own child, as she prom- 
|ised ; does she sell him to the gipseys, as she 
‘said she would ? 

Yet she expects him, when he grows up, to 
consider his word, once given, sacred and invio- 
lable. If she detects him in a lie, she wonders 
how on earth he learned such wickedness ; and 
were you to suggest that her own example, (at 
all times more powerful with children than pre- 
cept) was the cause, it would be considered an 
insult never to be forgiven. No wonder that a 
man’s word goes, for so little in this world, and 
that we must have oaths and pledges upon all 
occasions.— Free Inquirer. 





Auction. 

Farm, Stock,Utensils &c. To be sold at public auction 
on Tuesday, Oct. 4th, at 11 o’clock A. M. on the premi- 
| ses, the well known Farm situated in West Newbury, 
called the Carr Farm, containing about fiftyfive acres of 
most excellent land, with a good two story house and out 
buildings, well fenced and watered ; it is about one mile 
from the church in the Ist parish, and about the same dis- 
: tance from Indian Hill Farm, on the road leading from 
| West Newbury to Byfield, Rowley, Salem, &c,— 
and five miles from Newburyport. On the highest part 
of the land the view of the MerrimacRiver and the land- 
scape view in every direction is very beautiful. West 
Newbury as a town has increased remarkably within the 
last ten years. Taxes are low, (it being an inland town) 
and the society very good, as almost every residence is 
owned by the occupant. Title indisputable. Half the 
purchase money may remain on mortgage at 6 per cent 
if desired. 

Also, immediately after the sale of the Farm, a valua- 
ble stock of Oxen, Cows, Heifers, Swine, Brood Mares 
and their Colts, 1 pair Horses well matched in color, &c. 
1 pair Colts three years ol! next spring. Also, 1 supe- 
rior new ox cart, with patent hubs, &c. 

A great variety of other articles, catalogues of which 
can be obtained two weeks befere the sale, at the print- 
ing offices of those newspapers that publish this adver- 
tisement, and also of Mr Cary, at the market house, 
Newburyport, and the Auctioneer. 

> Conditions (which will be liberal) made known at 


the sale. 
JOHN E. BARTLETT, Auctioneer. 


Sept. 9. 

Binding. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 
Farmer office. Aug. 3. 
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Published every Wednesday Eveuing, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

[> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russet, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
Russet, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52° North 
Market Street. AGENTS. 

New York—G.Tuorxzurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street 
Albany—W. THoreuRn, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—V. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltimore—G. B.Smitu, Editor of the American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. ParkKuuRST, 23 Lower Market-street._ 
Flushing, N. ¥.WM.PRince & Sons,Prop.Lin. Bot.Garden 
Middlebury, Vt.—Wicut CHAPMAN. 
Harlford—Goonwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield, Ms.—E. Epwarps. 
Nesburypert, EBeNEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller, 
Portsmouth, N. H. J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 








Portland, Me.—Samux¥t Cotman, Bookseller. ee. 
Augusta , Me. Wm. Mann. & 


Halifax, N.S.—P. J. HoLLayp, Esq. Recorder offi 
Montreal,L. C.—HEnRy Ththecn.” - 
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